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Speech Disorders and Disorders of 
Personality in Children 
By SMILEY BLANTON, M.D. 


University of Wisconsin 


PEECH was developed to ex- 
press the emotional life. It 
is also a means by which we 
adjust ourselves to others. A 

speech defect which is not caused by 
some organic difficulty is an indication 
of an emotional conflict. Nine-tenths 
of the speech defects found in school 
children are due to emotional difficulties. 
This is especially true of those who 
stutter. The child stutters because he 
finds himself unable to make the social 
adjustments necessary. The speech de- 
fect is a means either of escaping the 
situation or of dominating the environ- 
ment. This desire, of course, is entirely 
unconscious in most cases. 

Lisping is also very largely caused by 
emotional factors. A deformity of the 
palate or jaw is usually only a secondary 
factor in lisping. This was clearly 
shown by some studies made on more 
than fifteen hundred boys and girls. 
Oral inactivity, which includes baby 
talk continued beyond the normal stage, 
is very often indicative of emotional in- 
stability. Very few of these cases have 
any organic difficulty with the articula- 
tory organs. Some of them, however, 
are caused by a defective nervous system. 

Speech defects are the earliest signs of 
emotional difficulties. They are, there- 


fore, very important, because they 
enable us to determine at the very outset 
the emotional instabilities that are likely 
to cause difficulties in later life. Chil- 
dren with speech defects often suffer 
from anxiety states, phobias, extreme 
timidity, feelings of inferiority, and in- 
adequacy, or they make compensation 
for this by being obstinate, overbold, too 
talkative, etc. These children always 
create serious problems in the school- 
room. The treatment consists of (1) 
thorough personality study of the child 
to determine his emotional reactions, and 
(2) modification of his reactions through 
a change in his habits and, as far as 
possible, in his environment. 

The three fundamental functions of 
speech are: 

a. Speech is a short cut to action; it enables 
us to express our thoughts and feelings much 
more easily than if we had to resort to pantomime 
or gesture, as is the case with those who have 
not speech, especially the deaf. 

b. Speech is the chief way in which we ex- 
press our emotional life. 

c. Speech is a means by which we adjust our- 
selves to other people. 


It follows, then, that disorders of 
speech which prevent us from adjusting 
ourselves to others should be considered 
seriously and not be taken lightly, as is so 
often done. 
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Personality has long been regarded 
as something mysterious which cannot 
be analyzed. The physician, however, 
who specializes in psychological medicine 
finds it necessary to understand the 
personality of people if he is to help 
them. Doctor John B. Watson, psychol- 
ogist, gives, I think, the best definition 
of personality. He says that personality 
means an individual’s total assets and 
liabilities. By assets he means (1) the 
total number of the individual’s habits, 
(2) socialized and regulated instincts, 
and (3) socialized and tempered emo- 
tions. In short we may say the individ- 
ual’s personality consists of his habits 
and emotions and instincts all combined 
into one unit. 

After all it is the individual acting asa 
whole in whom we are interested. Too 
often in education and in medicine the 
individyal is broken up and we think of 
the intellectual side of the person, or the 
physical side of the person, or the 
emotional side of the person, and in so 
doing we lose sight of the fact that each 
individual is a unit, that mind and body 
are so combined that they cannot be 
divorced. It is useless, for example, to 
see that a child is in perfect physical 
shape, that he has proper nourishment, 
that his lungs, heart, etc. are in good 
condition, or that the child has thor- 
oughly mastered the school curriculum 
and receives good marks, if he has 
emotional reactions, such as temper 
spells, marked irritability, etc., that 
make it impossible for him to get along 
with other people. 

Taking up the different elements of 
personality we shall discuss first the 
emotional side of the child. The emo- 
tions are the engine that drives the ship; 
the intellect acts as a guide. The child 
has violent emotions which must be 


modified and changed if he is to take 
his place as a social unit in society. 
Dr. Watson says the three fundamental 
emotions are love, hate, and fear. Every 
normal individual has the capacity for 
exhibiting these three emotions, and 
some healthy way must be found 
whereby the child can express them. 
We cannot allow the child to fight, for 
example, but he may find an outlet for 
his fighting instinct in games, boxing, 
etc. Watson found that the young 
child has practically no fears except a 
fear of loud noise and fear of falling. 
The other fears which we find are all 
cultivated. It is very necessary that 
the child be taught not to fear un- 
necessarily. On the other hand it is 
very foolish not to teach the child to 
have some fear. He must be taught 
to fear fire and automobiles, and high 
places, etc. It lies with the parent to 
determine just what stimuli will call 
forth the child’s fear. 

The child is very poorly provided with 
instincts. This is because the human 
infant has such a tremendous capacity 
for forming habits. As soon as the 
child is born he begins to form habits, 
so that practically all of the fundamental 
tendencies that we find in human beings 
are composed of instinct plus habits. 
This gives a very hopeful note to those 
of us who are interested in human 
behavior, for it means that man is not 
a machine driven here and there by his 
instincts, but that his actions can be 
profoundly modified by training. 

The development of the child’s love 
life is very important. The love of the 
child is at first entirely confined to the 
members of his family. If he is to 
develop normally his love must find 
outlets outside the family, and on the 
way to adulthood he must learn to 
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divorce himself spiritually from the 
family. If too much love is given the 
child, if he is too tenderly handled, there 
is likely to be a fixation of the love within 
the family, and the child is thus pre- 
vented from making a place for himself 
in the world. This is the most common 
cause of conflicts in adolescents, the 
desire of the parents to keep the child for 
themselves. Many of the nervous break- 
downs that we see in children and adults 
are due to the fact that the child has 
been improperly trained in the home. 
Wrong habits have been formed. The 
emotional life of the child has been 
unwisely handled. His instinctive life 
has not had the proper outlets. The 
sensitive child, the anxious child, the 
over-excitable child, the delinquent 
child, all exhibit personality difficulties, 
most of which could have been avoided 
by proper training in the home. 
Modern medicine aims to prevent 
rather than to cure. Physicians no 
longer wait until a person’s organs are 
badly diseased before beginning treat- 
ment, but commence treatment at the 
very earliest signs of any abnormality. 
This is true regarding organic diseases 
of the body, but as regards nervous 
and mental difficulties we usually wait 
until the person has a definite break- 
down before beginning any treatment. 
Through the study of the personality, 
however, we can discover the very 
earliest beginnings of nervous difficulties 
and can then apply treatment with some 
hope of success. There are probably a 
million people every year who suffer from 
nervous breakdowns. I should say, con- 
servatively speaking, that at least from 
one-fourth to one-half of these cases are 
due to emotional difficulties which could 
have been avoided by proper training 
while the children were in the home and 
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in the schools. The great work of 
mental hygiene awaits the teachers and 
the parents who familiarize themselves 
with the early personality difficulties 
that occur in children. 

In conclusion I should like to em- 
phasize that the child who is morose, 
indolent, unduly egocentric, moody, un- 
social, over-anxious, stubborn, ab- 
normally timid, bumptious, quarrelsome, 
who has temper spells when he is 
thwarted in any way, who stutters, who 
has baby talk beyond the usual period, 
who is finicky about his food, unable to 
make friends, such a child is suffering 
from defect of the personality. This 
defect of the personality should engage 
our attention, just as much as though 
he were suffering from adenoids, tonsils, 
defective sight, or club-foot. The child 
with such a defective personality has 
been poorly trained, has not been able to 
adjust his primitive emotions and in- 
stincts to the needs of society. In each 
such case a thorough personality study 
should be made of the child, and as de- 
finite treatment prescribed as if he were 
suffering from a physical illness. 

It has been my experience that 
teachers trained to understand emotional 
difficulties that lie back of speech de- 
fects can do a great work in theschools. 
So many of these children with person- 
ality defects have a slight difficulty 
with their speech. They are likely to 
stutter, speak too fast, or too slow, have 
some indistinctness, etc. 

Since speech is one of the earliest 
signs of emotional difficulty, a study of 
speech disorders enables us to discover 
personality difficulties at the very be- 
ginning, and appropriate treatment can 
be given before the emotional difficulty 
has become so ingrained that it is difficult 
or impossible to eradicate jt. 





























Modern Poetry for Modern 
Children 


Part II: Vachel Lindsay’ 
By EDNA A. COLLAMORE 


O FAR as literature is concerned, 
a first grade group has the 
insatiable appetite of the goat 
in the fairytale. Having thor- 
oughly assimilated a generous selec- 
tion of the poetry of Walter de la Mare, 
they looked at me with famished gaze, 
mutely assuring me that their hunger 
had been whetted rather than appeased. 
It seemed a pity not to take advantage 
of the tide of enthusiasm for poetry, 
and Vachel Lindsay came to mind as 
another authentic poet who has appealed 
directly to a child audience. I won- 
dered if his poetry might not be a bit too 
philosophical for first grade children— 
if it did-not contain too much of that 
adult symbolism which makes many 
teachers of little children slightly dis- 
trustful of the fairy tales of Andersen. 
I knew the children would find in 
Vachel Lindsay’s poetry the pictorial 
quality that appeals to them, and that 
they could not help noticing the original 
rhythmic effects. The subtle harmony 
of “Silver” might elude them, the 
strong primitive cadence that makes 
some of Mr. Lindsay’s work so interest- 
ing would surely rivet their attention 
and give their ears valuable training. 


1 Poems by Vachel Lindsay reprinted by per- 
mission of the Macmillan Company, publishers. 
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The group already knew and loved 
one of Mr. Lindsay’s poems that they 
had memorized during the third month 
of the school year. 


A DIRGE FOR A _ RIGHTEOUS KITTEN 
Ding-dong, ding-dong, ding-dong. 
Here lies a kitten good, who kept 
A kitten’s proper place. 

He stole no pantry eatables, 

Nor scratched the baby’s face. 

He let the alley-cats alone. 

He had no yowling vice, 

His shirt was always laundried well, 
He freed the house of mice. 

Until his death he had not caused 
His little mistress tears, 

He wore his ribbon prettily, 

He washed behind his ears. 
Ding-dong, ding-dong, ding-dong. 


Since the vocabulary of this poem is 
hardly that of the primer and the 
ordinary nursery picture book, I won- 
dered if it were altogether intelligible. 
I found the children understood it at 
once. 

“What is this poem about, Robert?”’ 
“Tt’s about a little girl that lost her 
kitten, and she was awfully sorry be- 
cause he was such a good kitten.” 
“What makes you think he was good?” 
“He kept his ribbon nice. He didn’t 
bite it and scratch it as most cats do.” 
As you suspect, this is feminine reason- 
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ing. “He didn’t steal stuff out of the 
pantry.” Masculine. “He  wouldn’t 
scratch the baby.” Masculine again. 
(Some little boys seem excessively fond 
of babies. When a doll visitor is primly 
occupying some vacant seat, I often 
see a shy little fellow jump up, run and 
kiss the doll, and return to his seat as 
inconspicuously as possible. This is 
not at all the same type of boy as the 
one who kisses infuriated little girls in 
the dressing-room, or who is forever 
hanging around teacher.) By the end 
of the second reading, the children could 
practically reproduce the whole poem. 

Contrast the poem, In Hans’ Old 
Mill, by Walter de la Mare, and Vachel 
Lindsay’s I saw a proud, mysterious cat, 
with the cat classics for children of this 
age, for example, 


I love little pussy 

Her coat is so warm, 

And if I don’t hurt her, 
She’ll do me no harm, etc. 


I acknowledge the utility of this 
verse. It is irreproachably moral. It 
is also, to use an expression of the 
elder James, father of William and 
Henry, “insipid with veracity.” But 
there is a pictorial quality and a “meati- 
ness” about the modern poems that 
modern children seem to appreciate. 
When the children are familiar with 
these three poems and with Kipling’s 
tale of The Cat that Walks by Himself, 
they may be said to know cat psy- 
chology. They have a centre around 
which to organize their own observa- 
tions and impressions. 

The score of poems that I selected to 
read to the children included several 
which I very much wished them to 
choose. When they ignored these, how- 
ever, I made no attempt to change their 


decision. For this experiment I allowed 
them complete liberty of choice. It is 
interesting that the final favorite was 
a sun poem, as the most popular of 
Mr. de la Mare’s was a moon poem. 
The children seized upon the poem at 
the first reading, begged to have it 
written on the board that they might 
more easily memorize it, and gave it 
the first place whenever they voted. 


“The sun says his prayers,” said the fairy, 
“Or else he would wither and die.” 

“The sun says his prayers,” said the fairy, 

“For strength to climb up through the sky. 

He leans on invisible angels, 

And Faith is his prop and his rod, 

The sky is his crystal cathedral, 

And dawn is his altar to God.” 


“Why do you like this poem so much?” 
I asked. They assured me first of all 
that it was because they liked the sun. 
“Tt is so pretty when it goes up and 
when it comes down.” “It’s pretty 
when it’s high overhead, too.” “TI like 
it when it shines through the prism.” 
Then they like to think of the sun saying 
his prayers, and, as little Arden en- 
thusiastically declared, “We just love 
those invisible angels.”’ This is one of 
the few poems that they never tried to 
express by drawing. Although I read 
the children several of Vachel Lindsay’s 
moon poems, the only one they claimed 
for their own is one where the moon 
features but incidentally. 


Twelve snails went walking after night. 
They’d creep an inch or so, 
Then stop and bug their eyes 
And blow. 
Some folks . . . . are 
deadly . .. . slow. 
Twelve snails went walking yestereve, 
Led by their fat old king. 
They were so dull their princeling had 
No sceptre, robe, or ring— 
Only a paper cap to wear 
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When nightly journeying. 

This king-snail said, ‘‘I feel a thought 

Within . . . . It blossoms soon. 

O little courtiers of mine ‘ 

I crave a pretty boon aaa 

Oh, yes,” . . . . (High thoughts with 
effort come 

And well-bred snails are almost dumb.) 

“T wish I had a yellow crown 

As glistering . . . as . . the moon. 


” 


When listening to this poem they 
are thoughtful, some of them even 
rather wistful. None of them think the 
poem at all funny. It is difficult for 
them to tell me just why they find the 
poem so appealing. “I like those snails 
because they are‘so dumb,” said Tillie. 
I regret to say that dumb does not mean 
the same thing that it does in the dic- 
tionary. “All the king had was an 
old paper cap and he wanted the moon 
for his crown,” said Robert. From 
such hints as these I suspect that they 
do glimpse in the poem the pathos of the 
unattainable, the superlative pathos of 
the unattainable not through fate but 
through personal limitations. They pay 
the poor “dumb” king the tribute of a 
sigh. 

The drawings provoked by this poem 
were very attractive. In one the snails 
were in a forest, grouped at a respectful 
distance behind the king, who wore a 
dunce cap. In another decidedly 
decorative composition they travelled 
through waving grass which was punc- 
tuated by conventionalized flowers. A 
third had a _ stupendous king-snail, 
rising from his shell, with human face 
and a long beard, and a vague sugges- 
tion of the Egyptian about him. Cer- 
tainly, “‘There is a majesty doth hedge 
a king.” Behind the king were one or 
two followers. Before him fled a man 
and a boy, both smaller than the royal 
snail. ‘You have seen snails, haven’t 





you, Marguerite? You know they are 
never large like that?” “The people 
are frightened, and that’s why the 
snails look so big to them,” explained 
Marguerite. 

Passing by the childlike, The Moon’s 
the North Wind’s Cookie, indifferent to 
the delightful, The King of Yellow 
Butterflies, they chose another poem 
with what might be called the philosoph- 
ical appeal. 


The mouse that gnawed the oak-tree down 
Began his task in early life, 

He kept so busy with his teeth 

He had no time to take a wife. 


He gnawed and gnawed through sun and rain 
When the ambitious fit was on, 

Then rested in the sawdust till 

A month of idleness had gone. 


He did not move about to hunt 
The coteries of mousie-men, 

He was a snail-paced, stupid thing 
Until he cared to gnaw again. 


The mouse that gnawed the oak-tree down 
When that tough foe was at his feet— 
Found in the stump no angel-cake 

Nor buttered bread, nor cheese, nor meat— 
The forest-roof let in the sky. 

“This light is worth the work,” said he, 
“T’ll make this ancient swamp more light,” 
And started on another tree. 


“Do you understand it?” I queried. 
Yes, they understood it. “I don’t 
believe you know what ‘coteries’ 
means,” I persisted. “It’s the mice 
that want to get married,” volunteered 
Shirley. “It’s his club,” said Curtis. 
This is another poem that they take 
dreamily and seriously, but it ends with 
a note of triumph rather than with a 
sigh. ‘Nobody thought he could do 
it, he was so little. But he did just the 
same,” boasted Ronald. “I like it 
after he’d gnawed and gnawed and 
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gnawed and gnawed,” said Arden, 
“when he stood up on his hind paws 
and put up his two little front paws,” 
(She put up her two little paws to 
illustrate) “and he gave one BIG 
push,—and down fell the great big 
tree.” ‘‘Yes,” echoed the others, as 
if they had all visualized the moment 
when the end crowned the work. 

I can’t believe that the children gain 
from this poem any conception of the 
place of the reformer in the world. I 
do believe that they gain from it the 
distinctly ethical idea that to bring a 
desperately hard task to triumphant 
completion is a soul-satisfying process. 

The last poem is of the sort that I 
expected them to choose freely. It isa 
game, a dance, a pantomime, a riot. 
It is possible to listen to it and keep the 
feet still, but it is not easy. Usually I 
let the children stand in a circle and 
interpret the tale as seems to them good. 
Try it, if you are not afraid of laughter 
and exhilaration. 


“Down cellar,”’ said the cricket, 
“Down cellar,”’ said the cricket, 
“Down cellar,”’ said the cricket, 
“T saw a ball last night, 

In honor of a lady, 

In honor of a lady, 

In honor of a lady 

Whose wings were pearly white 
The breath of bitter weather, 
The breath of bitter weather, 
The breath of bitter weather 
Had smashed the cellar pane. 
We entertained a drift of leaves, 
We entertained a drift of leaves, 
We entertained a drift of leaves 
And then of snow and rain. 

But we were dressed for winter, 
But we were dressed for winter, 
But we were dressed for winter 
And loved to hear it blow 

In honor of the lady, 

In honor of the lady, 

In honor of the lady 


Who makes potatoes grow, 
Our guest the Irish lady, 
The tiny Irish lady, 

The airy Irish lady, 

Who makes potatoes grow. 


Potatoes were the waiters, 
* Potatoes were the waiters, 
Potatoes were the waiters, 
Potatoes were the band, 
Potatoes were the dancers 
Kicking up the sand, 
Kicking up the sand, 
Kicking up the sand, 
Potatoes were the dancers 
Kicking up the sand. 
Their legs were old burnt matches, 
Their legs were old burnt matches, 
Their legs were old burnt matches, 
Their arms were just the same. 
They jigged and whirled and scrambled, 
They jigged and whirled and scrambled, 
They jigged and whirled and scrambled, 
In honor of the dame, 
The noble Irish lady 
Who makes potatoes dance, 
The witty Irish lady, 
The saucy Irish lady, 
The laughing Irish lady 
Who makes potatoes prance. 


There was just one sweet potato, 
He was golden brown and slim, 
The lady loved his dancing, 

The lady loved his dancing, 

The lady loved his dancing, 

She danced all night with him, 
She danced all night with him. 
Alas, he wasn’t Irish, 

So when she flew away, 

They threw him in the coal-bin, 
And there he is to-day, 

Where they cannot hear his sighs, 
And his weeping for the lady, 
The glorious Irish lady, 

The beauteous Irish lady, 

Who 

Gives 

Potatoes 

Eyes.” 


This poem showed an _ interesting 


difference between the reactions of 
children and those of adults. The 
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sweet potato is not, in their eyes, the 
hero of the poem. No, he is the villain 
of the play. Nobody really wants to be 
the sweet potato. Whoever takes that 
part, moved by some instinct of self- 
sacrifice for the good of art, that the 
play may continue, does it heroically, 
conscious of popular disapproval. 
When the poem is read to a seated 
group, fingers of scorn and contumely 
are pointed towards former actors of 
this unpopular réle. They never seem 
to resent it. They look abashed, em- 
barrassed, chagrined, but quite as if the 
scorn were just what they expected and 
no more than they deserved. Am I 
right in believing that any adult would 
identify himself with the sweet potato, 
noble, superior, sadly misunderstood, 
just like outselves? The children sol- 
idly identify themselves with the pota- 
toes, the in-group. He is of the out- 
group, stranger, barbarian, the wicked 
city fellow that comes to the dance, 
outshines the honest countrymen and 
captivates the village belle. He is to be 
distrusted; the coal-bin is just the place 
for him. In fact, the first inkling of 
their attitude came with their bursts of 
satisfaction at that pathetic part of 
the narrative. “Huh! He got all black- 
ened up with the coal and then he didn’t 
look any better than anyone else.” 
“I’m glad of it.” “So’m I.” 

That the nationality of the gifted 
lady did not enter into the question is 


evidenced by their choice of actresses 
for this part. The most popular were 
a little colored girl who is a natural 
dancer and a Swedish girl who is very 
intelligent and could plan interesting 
variations. Drawings of the dancing 
potatoes flooded the room but these 
were not very interesting. It is more 
fun to be a potato with old burnt 
matches for legs and arms than it is to 
draw one. 

From this experiment with modern 
poetry I drew several tentative conclu- 
sions that may or may not stand the 
test of other peoples’ experience. I 
believe that the average group of first 
grade children should have richer, more 
stimulating mental food than is or- 
dinarily provided. I believe that the 
drill subjects should be given a maximum 
allowance of a hundred and fifty min- 
utes a day and not allowed to encroach 
upon the time ostensibly devoted to 
cultural subjects. Long before man- 
kind could read and write, men were 
interested in human nature, the natural 
world, in problems of psychology, phil- 
osophy, and drama. The child has a 
native interest in such problems and a 
native aptitude in dealing with them. 
For presenting such problems for their 
consideration in concise, beautiful, mem- 
orable form, poetry is the natural and 
excellent medium. May I suggest a 
slogan: More, meaningful, modern poetry 
for modern children. 


‘“‘The best way to teach children to love a poem is to 


read it inspiringly to them.’ 


























A Day at the Iowa Preschool 


VISITOR to the Preschool 
Laboratories of the Iowa 
Child Welfare Research 
Station at the State Uni- 


versity, Iowa City, 
would find sixty 
little children be- 
tween the ages of 
twenty-two and 
seventy months. 
Some two-year- 
olds are standing 
with their noses 
flattened against 
a window watch- 
ing a parade of 
University Fresh- 
men, unconscious 
of the fact that 
they, too, already 
belong in that pro- 
cession of those 
who are marching 
toward the goal of 
better adjustments 
to the demands 
of life. A fond 
mother watches 
her three-year-old 
direct a group of 
children who are 





Laboratories 
By LORLE I. STECHER 





A PuysIcAL MEASUREMENT 


boys, aged four or thereabouts, are 
finding out the advantages of com- 
promise in organizing a foot ball team. 
Among the “Junior Primaries,”’ five to 


six years old, the 
jelly making sea- 
son is in full swing 
and these children 
are enjoying the 
feeling of really 


contributing to the 
family larder. 
Meanwhile, in 


one of the experi- 
mental rooms, a 
shy little girl is 
bravely resolved 
to hold very still 
while she is being 
measured to see 
how much she has 
grown since her 
last birthday. She 
does not know that 
she is furnishing 
data on the physi- 
cal growth of the 
preschool child. 
In another room, a 
child is helping in 
a psychological ex- 


picking nasturtiums from the bed in periment that is disguised as a game of 
front of the laboratory building and building with blocks. In the group 


learns much that helps her in her own 
problems of child management. 


Several 
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room, a little boy is trying to put on 
the wheel that has fallen off his cart, 
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delightfully unaware of the fact that the 
man who is always writing at the table 
is studying some very fundamental char- 
acter and personality traits as they are 
shown up in the child’s effort. 

For those who need norms for the 
measurement of physical and mental 
development for the child from two to 
six, a book just published by Dr. Bald- 
win and the writer furnishes tentative 
standards in a field where little scientific 
information has existed. 

Although this experimental work with 
the preschool child has been going on 
under . the 
direction of 
Dr. Bald- 
win and the 
writer for 
three years, 
theresearch 
is just be- 
ginning and 
is already 
expanding 
to include 
physical 
and mental 


Tue Fish AND FLoweErs ARE A DAILY 
RESPONSIBILITY 


THE CHILDREN THEMSELVES 


































A TEstT 
For Motor 
CoNTROL 


measure- 
ments on 
infants from 
birth to the 
preschool 
age. 

One can- 
not fail to 
be impress- 
ed with the 
far-reaching 
results of 
these efforts 





MANAGE THE CONCERT 


- jn the Jaboratories and the results of 


these experiments. The physician may 
utilize this material to learn more 
about the health and diseases of 
children. The psychologist may dis- 
cover data of wide social significance. 
The teacher, of course, is assisted in 
her understanding of the bodies and 
minds of her charges. Parents are 
enabled to receive new light on the 
delicate task of “training the twig.” 

Indeed any and all who are in any 
way responsible for the education of 
the child may find profit. 
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Make the World Safe for 
Childhood 


By MARY JEAN MILLER 


HE time is fully ripe for 
safety first in the educa- 
tion of young children, and 
parents and teachers need 

to join forces to bring about such 
a world condition. The time is now 
for Parent-teacher Associations, Teach- 
ers Associations 
and Community 
Clubs to put much 
talked about good 
theories into defi- 
nite action. Edu- 
cational problems 
are “new every 
morning and fresh 
every evening,” as 
they should be, 
where individuality 
is at a premium. 
Only united public 
opinion can compel 
the organization of 
small groups in 
schools, with suf- 
ficient equipment 
to afford opportu- 
nity for the exercise 
of the child’s moral 
powers, as well as 
his physical and 
mental capacities. 
Where parents and teachers _ offer 
that type of sympathetic compan- 
ionship which enjoys witnessing growth 
on the part of the adult, as well as on 
the part of the child, individual and 
social progress have been the result. 





Easet Parntinc Out or Doors for 


These conditions compel, on the part 
of each individual concerned, a think- 
ing through of the varied hand, head 
and heartfelt experiences and _ social 
contacts. 

Young children must be given op- 
portunities for manifesting outwardly 
in word and deed 
their innermost 
thoughts, in order 
that those in their 
environment may 
aid in right think- 
ing and acting; and 
“nip in the bud” 
the unwholesome 
and unworthy. 

Children are full 
of activity and 
energy. Professor 
William McDou- 
gall of Harvard 
encourages us in 
his statement that 
“energy is the pos- 
sibility of change, 
of further evolu- 
tion.” Systems of 
education must 
provide equipment 
such growth 

and development 
as may result in service to the group 
as well as to the whole of humanity. 
The great call to adults today is to 
help make the world safe for childhood 
education. 

As an illustration of the modern 
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effort to give children opportunity to 
develop by the full use of their capa- 
bilities, the following account is of 
interest. 

Miss Florence Matthews, of the 
Rochester City Normal School, worked 
out many ideals of informal approach 
to formal subjects with her group of 
thirty-five children in their first school 
year. Of this work, Miss Matthews 


says: 


When a social atmosphere of informal work 
is created in the schoolroom and carefully 
supervised and directed by the teacher, oppor- 
tunity is then afforded the teacher to know the 
child as he really is in his home, at play, and 
on the street. 

Observing the child in the natural home-like 
atmosphere, at work and at play, and in con- 
versation with his playmates, the teacher is 
better able to codperate with the parents in 
checking the undesirable tendencies that arise 
in his social contacts with other children, and 
to nurture the desirable characteristics that will 
help to make the child a better citizen, as he 
grows to manhood. 


The types of work that create a 
social atmosphere are shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. 

In the work with wood (No. 1), 
boys and girls worked together making 
wooden animals for their Zoo, doll 
furniture and carts for the dolls. This 
developed careful planning, indepen- 
dent thinking, and codperation in solv- 
ing the problems which arose from this 
handwork. 

The equipment and management of 
a toy store (No. 2) involved the ap- 
plication of much of the subject matter 
of the prescribed curriculum for their 
grade. The dolls, carts, furniture, 
animals, scrapbooks and puzzles were 
made by the children. 

In No. 3 a distinctly social group 
is shown reading stories from picture 
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books, readers, and books made by the 
children illustrating their experiences, 
trips, and school room interests. 

Opportunity is given for free expres- 
sion of the child’s own ideas through 
easel painting, and in No. 4 a young 
artist is getting her inspiration from 
nature around her, while the boys in 
No. 5 are showing their own boylike 
interests in the painting of boats. 

Opportunity for free expression is 
also given when the children show an 
inclination to evolve original rhymes 
These rhymes are dictated to the teacher 
by individual children or by groups 
and printed on large sheets of paper, 
so that they can be used as reading 
matter. The following are a few of 
the original rhymes: 


Moon, moon, shining bright, 
Stars are sprinkling through the light. 


Go to bed, go to bed 

The moon is shining bright, 
You must be in your bed, 
For ’tis really night. 


Birdie, birdie, in the tree 
Birdie, birdie, sing to me. 


Bunny, bunny 
All in white 
Come to me 

On Easter night. 


Sunshine and fresh air 
Make you happy and fair. 


From the children’s interest in 
stories and their dramatization of the 
knights and ladies of olden days, a 
discussion of moral standards arose, 
and rules of conduct were formulated 
by the children to guide and help them 
to be real knights and ladies. 

These rules, which were printed and 
hung in the room, were referred to 
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constantly by the children. They 
judged themselves and each other in 
their conduct in the classroom and 
outside. Councils were held and in 
cases where children proved unworthy 
to be knights and ladies, they were 
excluded by the others until an im- 
provement was shown. 

The knights and ladies were as- 
signed schoolroom duties to perform 
daily. A poster illustrating each duty, 
with pictures and printed directions 


was made. Each knight or lady at- 
tached his or her name under the picture 
of his own work. The following were 
the rules formulated: 


1. Always speak the truth 
2. Have self control. 

3. Be kind to others. 

4. Be polite. 

5. Be brave. 

6. Be élean. 

yi Always Be on time. 


‘ 


God has given this nation many precious gifts; but the chief 
gift of all, the one, we may say, which has added something to 
every other one, is the gift of this great soldier, this great states- 
man, this great and good man, the greatest of all Americans, past, 
present—past if not to come. Our heritage from him is illustrious 
above all others... . . '—Extract from Samuel Eliot’s Characterisa- 


tion of Washington. 
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Jack’s Valentines 
By AMANDA EDSON 


ACK was out walking with his 
mother, or rather Jack’s mother 
was walking, and Jack was 
hopping or running or skipping 

beside her. It was cold, but he didn’t 
mind, he said he liked to play with Jack 
Frost because their names were just 
alike. 

* He was playing a little game as he 
went along. 


One foot up and one foot down, 
This is the way to go to town. 


He said it over and over. It was such 
fun to see which foot could go the 
highest. 

After a while he got tired of that and 
began to look in at the store windows. 

“Mother! Please stop just a minute 
and look at the pretty cards,” he said. 
“There’s a picture of a little boy with 
some flowers, and look at the birds and 
butterflies! Aren’t they beautiful! 
What are they, mother?” 

“They are valentines.” 

“What are valentines?” 

“February Fourteenth is Valentine’s 
Day, that is day after tomorrow, and 
then people send cards or letters to their 
friends to say ‘I Love You.’ It is a 
secret, and they have to guess who 
sends the letters. They are called 
valentines.” 

All the rest of the way home Jack was 
thinking about valentines. He was only 
five years old, so he couldn’t write or 
even print, and there were so many 
people he loved. He would like to send 


them valentines. There was mother, 
and the dog next door, and the man in 
the fire house down the street, and lots 
and lots of friends. But if he couldn’t 
write “I Love You” how could he send 
a valentine? 

He was so quiet that his mother said 
“What is the matter, son, you are not 
saying ‘one foot up’ any more?” 

“T’m thinking, mother, so my feet will 
have to walk themselves along, I can’t 
help them.” 

When he got home, he took down his 
picture books and looked to see if any 
of the stories said “I Love You.” There 
was Humpty Dumpty, and Little Jack 
Horner, and all the rest, but none of 
them said “I Love You.” He didn’t 
want to ask his mother because he 
wanted to surprise her. 

At last he thought of his kinder- 
garten teacher; she would know all 
about it. He would ask her. 

The minute he got to school the next 
morning, he ran to his teacher. ‘Miss 
Cook,” he said, “can you write 
‘I Love You?’”’ 

“Of course I can,” she said. 

“Will you show me how?” 

“Certainly. Why do you want to 
write it?” 

“Tomorrow is Valentine’s Day, and 
I want to write to the people I love.” 

“That will be fine,” said Miss Cook, 
“T’ll show you just how to doit. This 
is the way it looks,” and she wrote 
I LOVE YOU. 
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JACK’S VALENTINES > 


“Do those funny marks 
‘I Love You?’”’ 

“They do look funny, don’t they? 
But they are not very hard to make. 


Here they are all standing in a row. 
I is a base ball bat standing up tall. 


L is a chair for a doll. 

O is a hoop to roll down the street. 
V isa piece of pie. 

E is a broken ladder. 


Y is a sling to shoot a smooth stone. 
O is another hoop. 
U is a nice rope swing.” 


It looked easy and Jack sat down to 
write it. The first time the letters were 
too big. The next time they were not 
on the shelf, and looked all crooked. He 
tried and tried, but they didn’t look 
right. The worst of it was that the other 
boys were building a garage with the 
blocks. 

“Come on, Jack, and help us make the 
garage,” they called. 

Now Jack knew all about how to build 
a garage, and he liked to play with blocks 
better than anything else, but he shook 
his head hard and kept on working. It 
was pretty hard to doit. He had to go 
off in a corner where he could not see the 
garage and the boys. 

At last he made the letters so well 
that Miss Cook gave him some drawing 
paper. He folded it like a book and 
then made “I Love You” inside. Miss 
Cook found a picture to paste on the 
outside, and the valentine was finished. 

It was beautiful, he thought, and 
when he showed it to the other children, 
they thought so too and they all wanted 
to make valentines. 

Jack made three. Miss Cook told 
them a verse about valentines. 


say 


When you send a valentine, 
That’s the time for fun. 
Slip it underneath the door 

And run, run, run. 


’ Jack took his valentines home and put 
them in a box where no one would see 
them. After breakfast next morning his 
mother asked him to gotothestore. He 
started out for the store, then ran back 
and slipped one of the valentines under 
the door, and ran away as fast as he 
could go. 

When he got back, his mother had his 
valentine in her hand, and was looking 
at the picture on the outside. She 
opened the little book and _ read 
“T LOVE YOU.” 

“Dear me,” she said, “who could have 
left this lovely valentine for me? It 
couldn’t be you, Jack, you can’t write. 
Do you know who sent it?” 

Jack didn’t say a word, but his 
mother saw that he was trying to keep 
from laughing. 

“Did you write this?” she said, and 
of course he had to say “Yes,” and teil 
her all about it, the baseball bat and the 
piece of pie and everything. 

His mother was so surprised! She 
said it was the loveliest valentine she 
had ever seen. She put it on the mantel 
shelf where she could see it all the time. 

Then Jack went to the house next 
door and asked to see Billy the dog. 
When Billy saw him he ran and jumped 
on Jack, almost knocking him down. He 
saw the valentine in Jack’s hand. He 
took it in his mouth and shook it and 
shook it. He ran round and round the 
room with it, and at last he laid it 
down, barking as if to say “Thank 
you.” Jack thought that was what he 
said, anyhow. 
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He had one more valentine to give. 
On the way to school he stopped at the 
fire house. He slipped the valentine 
under the big doorandranaway. When 
he came back at noon time, he peeped 
in, and there was his valentine tacked 
on the wall near the big hook-and-ladder 
auto! 

“Come in, Jack, and see my 
valentine,” called the fireman. I can’t 
think for the life of me who could have 


sent it, with such good writing, too. 
Almost as good as I could do myself.”’ 

Jack put his hand over his mouth and 
ran away. He was afraid he would 
laugh, it was so funny. 

When he got home his mother called, 
“See what the postman brought you.” 

There were three letters. He opened 
the envelopes and found three beautiful 
valentines, and he never found out who 
sent any of them. 


SKY PICTURES 


I like the pictures best of all 

That hang upon the sky’s great wall; 
The sailing clouds that hurry by 

To make the port of Sunset Sky; 


The emerald blue that follows rain 

To welcome sunshine back again; 

The moonless blackness of the night, 
When every star’s a beacon light; 

The cold, hard grayness ere the rain 
Has washed the air all clean again; 

Ti The blush of morning when the sun 

a Peeps o’er the hilltops one by one; 
The golden glory of the sky 

When day is done and says “good bye.” 
There’s always something new to see 
In the sky’s great picture book for me. 


—Wilhelmina Seegmiller. 
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CHIMES OF DUNKIRK 
OLD SONG 
Arranged for Children’s Orchestra by Pautine F. SmitH 


(The children should first listen to the selection several times, so that they may feel its spirit, its 
swing, its contrasts of forte and piano. It will then be found helpful to have the children clap the rhythm, 
tap it, walk it, or express it in any interpretative movements or simple steps. Through suggestion and ap- 
peal to the imagination, get individual interpretations, the essential factor being that each child shall sense 
the spirit and the rhythm of the music, and make it a part of his inner consciousness. This will insure ar- 
tistic rendition. Suggestions as to choice and use of instruments are noted here; the children may offer 
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(Instruments and their use are indicated in the score by the following abbreviations:— 

Cast. Castanets, or clappers 

Cym. Cymbals 

Tri. Triangle; \) strike, -~~ trill 

Tam. Tambourine; \ strike, ~~ shake 

Drum. \ \, vy vy accented and unaccented beats; ~~ roll 

In measures 9-16, Bells or Nightingale Whistle may be substituted for Triangle, i, e;—9, 10, Tam.; 
11, 12, Bells or Whistle; 13-16, Tam, and Bells or Whistle.) 
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National Council of Primary 


Education 
FRANCES JENKINS, EDITOR 
Editorial Notes 


ANY books are crying to 
be written. Let us get 
busy. Reading ma- 
terials must be provided 

to fit the varying interests and abilities 
of the children in our schools. We need 
books giving valuable facts about 
animals in a style which appeals to 
children of second and third grades. We 
need books which will interpret the 
spléndid mysteries of the city for these 
same grades. Automobile rides are com- 
mon enough experiences of many chil- 
dren, as are railroad journeys, but these 
joyous. occasions have not yet found 
their way into our texts. Then there 
are the slow groups who need varied 
stories well written in a very limited 
vocabulary, and the pre-primer groups 
who are just awakening to the charm of 
books. Surely our primary teachers will 
meet these challenges, thus enriching 
our work and helping the. children to 
greater opportunities in the book world. 


Cincinnati teachers are looking for- 
ward to the meeting of the National 
Primary Council in February. Neigh- 
boring cities, too, are asking to 
help with the local plans. What a 
helpful foregathering this promises to 
be. Reserve your luncheon ticket 
early. 
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Many teachers will be glad to obtain 
literature regarding the Child Labor 
Amendment from The National Child 
Labor Committee, 215 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. The specious argu- 
ments which are being used against the 
Amendment must be met by facts from 
the friends of the children. The shock 
of the Massachusetts referendum has 
aroused us all to the fact that there is 
much work to be done. “Children 
First” should be the rallying cry of the 
country. 


Finding at last through his fine sympa- 
thy the key to his small boy’s difficulties 
in his small boy world, the hero of a 
recent novel says, “As I would never be 
a slave, may I never be a master.” 
Our schools as well as our homes have 
inherited many characteristics of autoc- 
racy. Is there anything more difficult 
then being really fair to a child? 


The members of the National Primary 
Council appreciate the honor which has 
come to Miss Ella Victoria Dobbs in her 
election as president of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association. The in- 
fluence of one engaged in teacher training 
in our colleges for teachers is state-wide. 
The bestowal of an office of this character 
is a fine tribute to such influence and 
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opens wide opportunities for further 
service. 
Wor.tp CHILDREN 


In hearts too young for enmity, 
There lies the way to make men free, 


Where children’s friendships are world-wide, 
New ages will be glorified. 

Let child love child and strife will cease, 
Disarm the hearts, for that is peace. 


Health Habit Formation in Early Elementary Grades 
By Marte B. Fow ter, Supervisor Early Elementary Grades, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Health Education throughout the 
grades, high school, and university is 
receiving much thought and attention 
at the present time. Health work is now 
appearing in courses of study as distinct 
from physical education or physiology. 
Projects along health interests are sug- 
gested by specialists for promoting health 
work in all the schools throughout the 
country, and quantities of excellent 
material may be had from State Depart- 
ments of Education as well as from the 

American Child Health Association. 

For several years, in the early elemen- 
tary grades of Kalamazoo, Mich., health 
has been the first of four chief objectives 
underlying the work with little children 
from four and a half to nine years of age. 

Very early it appeared necessary to 
interest the mothers in health education 
and health measures even before the 
child was admitted to kindergarten. 
The babies of our community are well 
cared for because the needs of the 
little baby are better known and under- 
stood. The needs of the little child from 
the end of the period of infancy to the 
kindergarten entrance age have been 
overlooked here, as elsewhere, and we 
found our little four-and-a-half-year-olds 
entering kindergartens with handicaps. 
Good health habits, which should have 
been building, had in many cases not 
been formed, and overlooked physical 
defects were growing in difficulty to 
correct. 


The Child Welfare Association estab- 
lished some years ago a pre-school dental 
clinic which was taken over by the city 
last year. This dental clinic has done 
much for the pre-school children, help- 
ing them to form good habits in caring 
for their teeth, and also in calling 
parents’ notice to mouth and throat 
conditions needing attention. 

The combined efforts of the Child 
Welfare Association, children’s special- 
ists, school doctors and nurses, and the 
kindergarten club made possible a pre- 
school clinic, which was held on given 
dates in various school buildings last 
year. Mothers of pre-school children 
received letters sent by the kindergarten 
teachers, telling them of this oppor- 
tunity to have their children thoroughly 
examined, and urging them to avail 
themselves of it, or have their little ones 
examined by their own family physician. 
It was hoped in this way and through 
lectures to arouse greater interest in the 
health problems of the pre-school child. 
The response was satisfying, and will 
undoubtedly be more successful as time 
goes on and the clinic becomes estab- 
lished. 

If the kindergartens and primary 
grades can count on a goodly per cent of 
healthy children with good habits well 
started, it will not be so difficult to keep 
good health habits growing, so that 
strong, wholesome citizens eventually 
result. 
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The chief factor in health habit forma- 
tion for little children is freedom to grow 
and develop in a healthful environment 
provided for them both out of doors and 
in. The teacher’s own wholesome atti- 
tude toward her work, the materials 
with which the children carry on their 
“joy-full” activities, and the program 
of work are also to be considered. The 
following outline is suggestive: 


Factors in the school situation providing oppor- 
tunity for the development of health habits in 
kindergarten, first and second grades, and free- 
dom for physical growth and development: 

1. Light, airy classrooms: 

Large floor space, 15 square feet per 
child, linoleum covered, warm and 
clean. 

Proper ventilation. 

Movable furniture. 

Shops and wardrobes. 

* Individual toilets off each room, or gen- 
eral toilets easily accessible and 
equipped for use of early elementary 


children only. 
2. Proper working materials for children of 
this age: 
Large floor blocks with shelves for 
storage. 


Work bench and tools, easel, low black- 
board and bulletin space. 

Dolls, furniture, canary, fish, plants, 
visiting pets. 

Plastic materials: sand, clay. 

Large industrial and fine arts materials. 

Picture books, story books, primers and 
readers full of interesting content. 

3. Occasional access to indoor playrooms 

equipped for little children: 

Large play space. 

Piano. 

Swings, teeters, turning poles. 

Stall bars, balance beams. 

Balls, hoops, bean bags. 


4. Playgrounds equipped for little children: 


Large play space. 
Sandpile. 

Swings, teeters. 
Turning bars. 

Trees and shrubbery. 


5. Flexible daily program allowing more ac- 
tivity and shorter periods of sedentary 
labor: 

Period for self initiated activity. 

Frequent alterations of position. 

Frequent periods of play and moving 
about. 

More manual work in place of inactive 
study. 

Period for lunch. 

Period for rest. 

Half-hour period for supervised play out 
of doors. 

Reading periods and all subject-matter 
periods as interesting as possible, 
allowing for activity and real thinking 
on part of child. 

6. Course of study emphasizing physical and 
emotional needs of little children, as 
well as the social and intellectual. 

7. Teachers trained to know physical, in- 
tellectual, social and emotional life 
of this period of childhood. 

8. Records to check children’s development 
and achievement in health habit 
formation. 


Given such an environment and 
program with not more than thirty-five 
children to a teacher the conditions will 
be almost ideal for health habit 
formation. 

Every activity in which the children 
engage may be and should be evaluated 
from the health standpoint—no matter 
whether the child is resting, reading, 
painting at the easel, working with 
carpenter’s tools in the shop, eating his 
lunch, engaged in rhythmic or dramatic 
play, or busy with block construction. 


Is the child happy and whole-heartedly in- 
terested? 

Is his posture good, considering the activity 
in which he is engaged? 

If active, is he vigorously using large funda- 
mental muscles? 

If resting, is he relaxed? 

Is the activity engaged in healthful for this 
particular child? 
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Such an evaluation by the teacher will 
help her to keep the health objective 
constantly in the foreground, and the 
children will be helped in forming good 
health habits in relation to all their 
daily activities. Since the school 
program has become more flexible and 
informal there is greater opportunity 
for good habit formation along all lines. 

Definite health work with children of 
early elementary grades must and should 
grow out of their activities and interests. 
Obviously the rest, lunch, dismissal, and 
toilet periods are times when the children 
should be carefully supervised to make 
sure that proper health habits are being 
practiced daily. The lunch period very 
often encourages a very worthwhile dis- 
cussion of foods and the manner in 
which foods should be eaten. Such in- 
formal discussions, the children freely 
and actively contributing because they 
are interested, are far more valuable than 
a formal period set aside for a similar 
discussion. Reports from mothers show 
that a desire for milk, fruits, cereals, 
coarse bread, and vegetables has in 
many cases taken the place of a less 
wholesome appetite, because of these 
little conferences in school. 

Opportunities for such discussions 
naturally come in connection with the 
daily care of the bird, fish, or plants, or 
in the care of the dolls and the doll 
corner. 

Not long ago a group of little girls 
in a doll corner were very earnestly 
preparing an imaginary breakfast. The 
table was carefully and attractively set 
with doll dishes and doilies. The toy 
egg-beater was whisked vigorously in an 
empty crock by a rosy-cheeked be- 
aproned child who hummed as she 
worked. “The omelet is ready to go 
in,” she called. “Is the over ready?” 
Another child opened the oven door of a 


child-made stove and announced that 
the toast was almost ready. Then the 
teacher was invited over for breakfast. 
A stenographic report of that breakfast 
conversation would show the following 
health knowledge: 


Milk is better than coffee or tea. 
Cocoa is better than coffee or tea. 
Eggs are good for children. 

We must not eat or drink too fast. 
Oatmeal and cream are good for us. 
Hard toast makes white strong teeth. 


This grasping of opportunities which 
naturally arise in connection with the 
children’s play and work is perhaps the 
best way to handle health education with 
little folks. 

In advanced first and second grades 
the making of health rules, health 
posters, health movies, and books, and 
the tabulating of increases in their own 
height and weight records is also of 
interest to the children. A study of 
“How to keep well and grow strong” 
has been found successful and full of 
interest for advanced second grade 
children. 

Health inspection in public schools 
seéms to be fairly common. Such in- 
spection should be a means of promoting 
health among the children as well as of 
detecting physical defects and diseases. 
If a complete and thorough examination 
has not been made before school en- 
trance then one should be provided for 
during the first school year. In Kala- 
mazoo this examination is scheduled as 
early in the year as possible, and the 
parent is invited to be present. It 
includes a test for hearing and vision 
and the taking of height, weight, lung 
capacity, arm strength, and chest 
measurements. The condition of skin, 
nose, throat, teeth, tonsils, cervical and 
thyroid glands, and signs of adenoids and 
eye-strain are carefully noted. The 
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heart and lungs are examined, also scars 
from vaccination and operations. De- 
fects in posture or speech, signs of 
nervousness, and any peculiarities or 
physical abnormalities are considered. 
Physical defects and abnormalities are 
followed up from time to time, and home 
calls are made by the nurses where chil- 
dren have been absent from school for 
two days. 

In case a child is absent from school 
because of an infectious or contagious 
disease a permit to return must be had 
from the city health office. A group 
where an infectious disease has been dis- 
covered is daily watched by the nurse 
or doctor to prevent further spread. 
Otherwise a weekly inspection by these 
authorities, supplemented by the daily 
observation by the classroom teachers 
for hot hands, watery eyes and noses, 
skin’ eruptions, coated tongues and other 
simple indications of health disorders, is 
sufficient. 

The health history blank for each child 
from his period of infancy is filled in by 
parents and additional data are written 
in from time to time as necessary. This 
health record in regard to the child’s 
progress in health is passed on to suc- 
ceeding teachers, as the pupil progresses 
through the grades, to aid each teacher 
to a better understanding of the child. 

Fortnightly or monthly weighing and 
measuring of the children in school helps 
to build a desire to gain their normal 
weight and height. Such data are not 
thought so indicative of the physical 
condition of children as formerly, but it 
does stimulate underweight and over- 
weight children to endeavor to form 
better health habits. 

The school dental-hygienist inspects 
and cleans the teeth of the children. 
This is done for every early elementary 
child once a year, and notice is sent to 
parents if further dental care seems 


necessary. 


At the close of five years of self- 
initiated activity work in the early 
grades of Kalamazoo, a committee of 
early elementary grade teachers en- 
deavored to list and check health 
achievements thought possible for kin- 
dergarten, first and second grade chil- 
dren having the advantage of an activ- 
ity program. 

The achievements were grouped and 
listed carefully and passed out to the 
teachers in the department. Three 
different groups of children were then 
measured: 

Group 1. 519 children just entering kinder- 
garten from their homes. These 
children were observed and 
checked during their first four 
weeks of kindergarten’ ex- 
perience. 

Group 2. 635 children just passing into first 
grade from kindergarten. 

Group 3. 638 children just passing from first 
grade into second grade. 

In order to determine whether or not 

a child had achieved a habit, skill, 
knowledge or appreciation, close obser- 
vation and study of each individual 
child were necessary. A habit was con- 
sidered to be properly established when 
the activity was repeated four or five 
consecutive days with no transgressions. 
Other habits: were checked through 
observation of their occurrence in varied 
situations. If, for instance, during the 
week, a child washed his hands promptly 
after using clay, playing with floor 
blocks, before lunch, and after toilet on 
three consecutive days, habit 5 under 
health achievements was considered to 
be formed. 

A skill was considered achieved when 
a child showed ability in any given 
activity in keeping with his stage of 
development. Knowledge was not diffi- 
cult to measure with children’s free 
conversation, record summaries and 
child study charts for reference. The 
matter of appreciations was checked by 
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the child’s emotional response to specific 
situations. 

Percentages represent the total num- 
ber of children in the various groups 
who had achieved health habits, skills, 
etc. These achievements comprise the 
health section only from reports pub- 


before both parents and teachers in their 
work with little children. Our hope is 
that more good health habits have be- 
come firmly rooted in the nervous sys- 
tems of a greater number of children 
than formerly was expected. 

The pre-school and early elementary 


Health Achievements 








Habits: 
1. Drinks plenty of water... 
2. Eats with mouth closed 
and does not talk while 
eating 
. Does not bring candy to 


. Comes to school clean.... 

. Washes hands before eat- 
ing and after using 
ee eee 

. Uses handkerchief prop- 





. Engages in vigorous ac- 
tivity (out of doors if 
possible) 

. Maintains good posture 
at all times........... ‘ 

. Retains self possession 
when hurt or in emer- 
gencies 

10. Covers sneeze or cough. . 
Skills: 
1. Makes proper use of 
drinking apparatus. ... 
2. Manipulates eating uten- 
sils properly during 
school lunch. (Bottle 








. Is able to wash own | | 
hands and face 72 | 97 

. Makes proper use of 
WOR as. .icce of Oe Pe 








Skills—Continued: 
5. Has proper control of 


7. Retains cheerful  de- 
meanor............... 

8. Avoids getting wet or cold. 

Knowledge: 

1. Plenty of water is neces- 
sary to health 

2. Clean wholesome food is 
necessary to health... . 

3. Fast and irregular eating 
is harmful 

4. Milk, eggs, cereals, fruits, 
coarse bread and but- 
ter are wholesome foods 

5. Personal cleanliness is 
necessary to health... 

. Wholesome exercise is 
necessary to health... . 
. Going to bed early with 
windows open is neces- 
sary to good health... . 
A ppreciation: 

1. Enjoys cold pure water.. 

2. Enjoys the feeling of 
cleanliness 

3. Enjoys exhilaration fol- 
lowing wholesome 
vigorous activity 67 

4. Keenly enjoysfreshair...} 49 | 55 














lished in 1923 and they will be incor- 
porated in our revised course of study. 

These “Achievements,” together with 
our health records on individual Child 
Study Charts, Progress Cards, Record 
Summaries, and Semester Reports have 
done much to keep the health objective 


age is the period for habit formation. We 
must as parents and teachers provide 
opportunity through right situations for 
guiding and directing children’s activities 
toward all-round growth and develop- 
ment. This includes, as a most important 
phase, the formation of health habits. 
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Investigation of Record Keeping in 


Kindergarten and First Grade’ 
Report of Sub-committee of I. K. U. Committee 


on Supervision 


By E. MAE RAYMOND, Chairman 


ROBLEM before the Com- 
mittee: To proceed with the 
investigation begun last year 
in which the status of record 

keeping was somewhat defined. 

1. With reference to types of record forms 

fairly representative of those in use; 

2. With reference to the attitude of teachers 

toward record keeping; 

3. With reference to the extent to which 

* supervisors, training teachers and teach- 
ers feel that it is an important problem 
at present unsolved in its practical 
aspect. 

In addition, the committee was asked 
to bring in a report on the standards for 
judging record keeping which were sub- 
mitted at the Pittsburg meeting, and to 
get together an evaluation of the best 
record forms in use in the field for the 
purpose of discussion and possible dis- 


tribution at the next conference of 


supervisors. 

The committee early realized that the 
collection of records presented a great 
variety of standards and an approach 
to the problem from many angles. It 
also realized that there would be diffi- 
culty in interpreting the value of each 
form in the mass of seemingly unco- 
ordinated material. Further, that even 
if a final opinion were arrived at, it 

1 Report presented at Minneapolis Meeting 
by May Hill, Acting Chairman. Samples of 
record forms in use in different cities were ex- 
hibited and formed the basis of discussion. 


would have only tentative value, as it 
would be the opinion of a relatively 
smal! group. 

The solution to the problem came in 
the decision to ask help from the Prac- 
ticum in the department of Kinder- 
garten-First Grade at Teachers College 
in getting an estimate on what to elimi- 
nate and what to recognize as represent- 
ing the best material in the collection. 
Judgment from this group seemed de- 
sirable, since its members are from 
widely distributed sections of the coun- 
try and represent all types of training 
and experience, particularly in the field 
of supervision. 

The problem in evaluation was put 
before the Practicum. Emphasis was 
placed on the fact that we are all past 
the stage where we do not believe in 
records. We know that they are essen- 
tial to good work. The situation was 
honestly faced that few, if any, forms 
have been devised that are truly practi- 
cal, but that unless such can be cor- 
structed, our pioneers in this work have 
made contributions that lead nowhere, 
and this committee’s report is a mere 
matter of words. By “practical” is 
meant not a form which requires mere 
economy of effort, but a form capable of 
being kept in the average situation and 
providing for recording such data as are 
essential to good teaching and honesty 
of conclusion. 
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The standards of last year were ex- 
plained to the group as a list of sug- 
gestive standards, rather than a state- 
ment of the minimum standards that 
should affect record keeping. This is the 
suggested list of standards by which to 
judge record keeping in kindergarten 
and first grade: 

Do these records 


1. Offer help in stimulating the teacher in 
observation of child development? 

2. Enable the teacher to analyse children’s 
daily experience? 

. Enable the teacher to guide children in 
their undertakings so that continuous 
development is assured? 

. Enable the teacher to check up on the 
activities of the day or of a longer pe- 
riod, so that provision for all-sided 
development is assured? 

. Offer in their form a helpful organization 
of the data that have bearing on devel- 
opment of the child, considering him as 
an individual and as a member of a 
social group? 

. Enable the teacher to know how a child 
actually uses what he gains from his 
experience so that she may note prog- 
ress toward desired goals? 

. Enable the teacher to set up goals above 
the level of the children’s present abili- 
ties which shall serve as worthy guides 
to one engaged in helping the child make 
best use of his experiences? 

. Offer a new teacher a record of the ex- 
perience through which children have 
passed so that she may know situations 
in which changes of conduct have been 
effected? 

. Show growth in the attainment of certain 
abilities gained as the children passed 
through these experiences? 

. Offer data concerning scientific measure- 
ments which have been given upon 
which certain procedure has _ been 
based? 

. Offer material of significance for group 
conferences for the purpose of making 
changes in curriculum? 

. Offer data to the supervisor which en- 
able her to supplement her observa- 
tions and thus offer more construc- 
tive help? 


13. Help the student-teacher appreciate 
relative values? 
14. Offer data valuable for use with the 
parents 
(a) To gain cooperation in meeting 
child’s need as shown by card 
(b) To show evidence of what is desir- 
able attainment in those grades? 


15. Offer justification for request of addi- 
tional supplies and equipment needed 
for these grades? 


16. Offer the maximum content with the 
minimum demand on the teacher’s 
time? 


17. Give evidence that “record keeping” is 
the tool of an efficient teacher? 


With preliminary discussion on these 
points the Practicum was asked to judge 
the records, noting the standards that 
each one met. ‘They were then asked to 
forget standards and give a free ranking 
of the fifteen records that won the high- 
est recognition in their judgments. This 
resulted in a set of estimates. 

The next step was that of further 
critical analysis of what these best _fif- 
teen had contributed toward the solu- 
tion of our problem. Again, it seemed 
that sharing the problem even with 
those not directly responsible as a com- 
mittee would bring us much nearer 
meeting the real needs of the teacher 
and supervisor in the field whose point 
of view we must grasp, even if only to 
point out more clearly our common 
needs. To accomplish this, we sent out 
an appeal to the places whose forms had 
been judged especially worthy of further 
study, asking for copies to be sent to a 
number of centers where help had been 
requested. 


SUMMARY-FINDINGS OF CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE 


The difficulty of summing up our 
findings has been great, but the follow- 
ing conclusions have been reached on 
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the basis of the examination which has 
already been outlined. 


I. The records are of such varying types, 


that it is difficult to subject them to 
any common analysis. This difficulty 
was met to some extent by classifying 
the records and judging them in ac- 
cordance with the demands of the 
situation in which they were planned 
to function. There should be sufh- 
cient variability in form to meet 
differing needs. 


II. There are at least two distinct lines of 


record-keeping, the record with re- 
gard to subject matter and that re- 
lating to behavior (in the widest sense 
ofthe term). Both of these are needed 
but are distinct and should be clearly 
defined. 


III. Many forms, satisfactory in size, do not 


show a tool for recording, but a re- 
sult. The working tool is our first 
need. Forms for summarizing con- 
clusions are important, but forms 
showing that conclusions are authen- 
tic are absolutely prerequisite. 


IV. Most of the best records are still too 


bulky. Some method of check, 
rather than descriptive statements, 
will remedy this fault. However, 
when this is done, there must be a 
clear interpretation of the meaning of 
the various terms, such as cooperation, 
orderly habits, responsibility, etc. 


Some of the bulkiness of forms in present 


use is due to influence of forms used 
in teacher training schools. There is 
need for the training school to assume 
more responsibility in sending out 
teachers equipped with a practical 
tool. This challenge is not alone for 
the public school teacher. This in no 
way depreciates the value of the fuller 
form for demonstration and experi- 
mental schools. The latter type of 
record must be carried on if progress 
is assured. 


In recording characteristic behavior, 


great progress has already been made, 
as evidenced by the form from Uni- 
versity of Chicago and others, but in 
subject matter records there still re- 


mains much to be done. Perhaps 
the biggest thing to be done is to 
devise that form for recording which 
shall furnish the teacher with the 
means of determining the next step 
in the growth of her children, that 
is, it should always be the record of 
a curriculum functioning. Many 
records attempt this but the form 
is often cumbersome and impractical. 


V. The teacher of the future can be more 


discriminating in what she records. 
Tests and measurements are gradually 
extending their usefulness and lifting 
some of this burden. 


Record keeping forms that make an in- 


flexible time demand on the teacher 
are judged impractical for the needs 
of the average situation. 


VI. Records should result in data that will 


lend itself to term reports to parents 
and other reports to be filed in the 
Principal’s office. 


Terminology of reports that eventuate 


from records should be simple and 
easily understood by parents, school 
officials, and other teachers. 


A uniform type for kindergarten and the 


lower grades of both record and report 
forms should be what we are striving 
for. Cleveland Heights, Kansas 
City, Kalamazoo and others, in vary- 
ing ways, explain the terminology and 
something of the objectives on the 
report blanks themselves. 


VII. One of the findings that should be given 


first place in importance is that there 
is a definite movement on the part of 
the kindergartners of the country to 
meet this challenge of solving the 
problem of record keeping. It is 
interesting, also, to note that with 
few exceptions practically all of the 
best made known their dissatisfaction, 
and presented new forms in experi- 
mental stages, when we announced to 
them the high ranking of their earlier 
contribution. This has caused some 
of our reports to be less scientific and 
accurate, but from a most encour- 
aging cause. 


This report was followed by: 
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An Analysis of Kindergarten and Primary Records 


By Dr. Bess CUNNINGHAM 


Examination of the records in current 
use throughout the United States em- 
phasizes the fact that however the locali- 
ties may vary in the type of record kept, 
there is very decided community of 
interest demonstrated by the material 
embodied in the records. Emphasis in 
all cases is upon the acquisition of social 
habits considered important in life. 
The chief difficulty which we encounter 
in attempting to understand the record 
material is due to the blanket termin- 
ology in which almost all of the records 
are cast. Before we can understand 
each other we need to define just what 
types of situations are covered by such 
terms as codperation, initiative, concen- 
tration, perseverance, and so forth. 
Not only is there a difficulty in mutual 
agreement as to the activities involved 
but there is the possibility of wrong 


emphasis, due to the use of such broad 
terms without attention to the specific 


situations in which they occur. Is it 
not important for us to limit and define 
our meanings and specify in the records 
the type of activity involved? Co- 
operation may be desirable or it may be 
most undesirable, depending upon the 
purpose for which children may co- 
operate. Initiative may have either a 
good or an extremely bad direction. 
Perseverance may be a desirable trait 
under certain conditions, and an ex- 
tremely undesirable one under others. 
Granted that we are all agreed as to 
just what type of activity is involved 
and granted that we include in our 
records only such behavior records as are 
worth while in themselves, we must 
examine the records still further and 
assure ourselves that we are not laboring 


under any misunderstanding as to the 
limited significance of any one of these 
terms frequently used to describe be- 
havior of great variety. Suppose we 
record for one child constant growth in 
Initiative in building with blocks, for 
example, have we any assurance that 
initiative in building with blocks will 
carry over to any great extent to initia- 
tive in the care of the room or care for 
animals, or for other smaller children? 
Thinking is most worth while, certainly, 
and Originality, but we must provide for 
record of thinking and original adapta- 
tion in a great many fields before we can 
record a child as having grown greatly 
along the lines mentioned. 

There is much material included in the 
records which might be subjected to 
standard test. Although we have no 
material ready for immediate use, it 
would be well to examine the records, 
eliminating all the responses which could 
be subjected to occasional test, so that 
we might lessen the problem of the record 
maker. We should aim to have as 
scientific data as possible in a few fields 
rather than to extend our efforts over so 
wide a field that we become haphazard in 
all of our judgments. The progress of 
the work in record making has been very 
rapid within the last few years, and even 
a brief examination of the material now 
assembled will serve to show the earnest 
attempt of kindergartners to state their 
aims and to define standards. In sug- 
gesting that we apply standard measure- 
ments to much of the material now sub- 
ject to record, and that we narrow our 
field even to the extent of leaving out 
some activities which we consider worth 
while, we are not in any way criticizing 
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current practice. The variety of at- 
tempts has contributed greatly to further 
progress. We cannot hope to solve this 
very great problem in a short time. 
Kindergartners should unite in subject- 
ing records to further scientific study. 


1. One worth while procedure would be for 
a group of people to select various single 
phases for record, such as evidence of 
consideration for other people, or perhaps 
evidence of ability to plan work, narrowing 
the problem in order to make it very 
intensive and attempting to apply stand- 
ard measurements as far as possible. 

2. A second procedure should evaluate the 
comparative merits of subjective rating 
by the teacher, and a minute daily rec- 
ord made by another group of people 
upon the same children. We do not 
know just how reliable or unreliable 
the most quantitative estimate of 
social behavior may be. A _ year of 
experiment would do a great deal to 
give us the material which we need. 

3. ‘A third experimental procedure which is 
well worth considering is the child to 
child comparison. By means of diary 
records over a period of several days, 
discover the behavior characteristic of a 
very unsocial child for example. Com- 
pare it with the characteristic behavior 
of the most social child. Select a child 
as typical of the average and rate the 
entire group in the various characteris- 
tics as they are better or worse than the 
three cases selected. 

4. A fourth procedure would be for a group 
of people to attempt a quantitative rec- 
ord, summarizing at the end of each 


month the material which has been com- 
piled from daily records. For this pro- 
cedure it would be necessary to define 
very carefully extremes of behavior, 
negative and positive, under one of four 
or five heads; as, for example, considera- 
tion of other people. We might select as 
the lowest degree in this scale the oppo- 
site of considerate behavior, as, for ex- 
ample, hurts another child, or destroys 
another’s work. Less extreme on the 
negative side: Is thoughtless of others. 
Midway on the scale, and _ this 
would apply to whatever phase of ac- 
tivity we were checking, would be: pre- 
sents no problem either negative or posi- 
tive. First on the positive side would be: 
helps other people when he can do so at 
small cost to himself, and finally at the 
extreme end: inhibits own activity in 
order to be of help to another. This 
type of record should not be made so 
broad as to exclude daily entry. By 
this means, the teacher would record 
each day, under each head, the char- 
acteristic activity of each child, giving 
quantitative value to the five steps and 
getting in the summation a quanti- 
tative scoring. 


The foregoing suggestions are only 
tentative. We have not solved the 
problem of scientific records, but we are 
improving our technique constantly, and 
are now ready to launch upon an exten- 
sive field of very careful scientific inves- 
tigation and experiment, so that we may 
determine the minimum essentials in 
record keeping. 





valuable program is promised. 





The I. K. U. Council of Kindergarten Supervisors and Train- § 
ing Teachers will hold a meeting in Cincinnati, Wednesday 
afternoon, February 25, in connection with the convention of the 
Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A. Miss Ella 
Ruth Boyce, President, will have charge of the session, and a 








In the Classroom 
Problems, Projects and Practical Ideas 


Under this heading will appear questions relating to classroom problems, to 
be answered by those ‘n authority; short accounts of successful projects; prac- 


tical suggestions based upon everyday experience. 


Readers are urged to submit 


such material freely, so that the department may become a real exchange of 


ideas. 


On account of limitations of space, writers should be brief and “to the point,” 
and only new and original suggestions can be printed. 


Classroom Problems 


Question: What should be the basis of 
promotion from kindergarten to first grade. 

Answer: Promotion from the kinder- 
garten to the first grade should be de- 
pendent upon the balancing of the follow- 
ing factors: 

(1) chronological age; 

(2) mental age; 

(3) social development. 

Other factors being equal a child with a 


mental age of six should begin grade work: 


Question: Is any directed handwork 
permissible in project work? 

Answer: Children should be aided in 
the acquiring of the best methods of work- 
manship and guided in the acquisition of 
knowledge. When the need arises for . 
a definite skill or definite knowledge which 
could best be acquired through directed 
work, this method should be employed. 


Some Group Projects that Grew Out of Experiences 
of the Children’ 


animals, and the cages with the chickens, 
so all these entered into their play. 

The first problem that arose was how 
to arrange counters and shelves for the 


THE COUNTY FAIR 


The week of the County Fair was of 
special interest to the children because 
Wednesday was Children’s Day and a 
holiday was given for a visit to the Fair. 

The next day many children were eager 
to tell what they had seen, and soon came 
the suggestion to play County Fair. They 
had told of the ticket seller at the gate; 
the booths and counters with exhibits of 
fruits and flowers; the exhibits of wheat 
and oats and corn on the tall stalks; the 


1Introduction to Group Projects; printed 
last month. More projects will be printed next 
month. 


various booths. Small tables were used 
for some counters and shelves, and booths 
were made from boards and square posts 
from the supplementary blocks. Mean- 
while other children were cutting and 
marking tickets for the gate keeper. 

For several days the children were 
busy making things for the various ex- 
hibits. They modeled apples, pumpkins, 
pears, potatoes, and turnips. They cut 
out pictures of fruits and flowers from cata- 
logues, and pasted on cards, so they would 
stand on exhibit shelves. 
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They attempted to model pigs, cows, 
horses, and chickens, but they were so 
small that the children suggested bringing 
some toy animals to put in the stalls. 
These created a great deal of interest, 
and the large blocks were used to make 
stalls for them. 

Someone suggested having balloons for 
the children to buy, so we pasted colored 
circles together and put on long handles, 
making them very realistic. 

When all was ready we played Taking 
the Children to the Fair. When they 
were ready to go it was found that there 
were no pocketbooks in which to carry 
money. Several children volunteered to 
make them, and there was a variety of 
shapes and sizes. Groups of children 
were divided into families, as some were 
fathers and mothers and some were children 
who were being taken to the Fair by their 
parents. 

The ticket sellers took their places at the 
gates,'and the exhibitors stood behind the 
counters ready to show things to the visi- 
tors. The refreshment booth was not 
forgotten and all were served to apples and 
cakes, which added much interest to the 


play. 


THE BIRTHDAY PARTY 


One day Lloyd said that he was to have 
a birthday the next day and his mother 
would send cookies and grapes for a party. 
All the children were much interested and 
we talked of what we could make for 
Lloyd on his birthday. 

Some suggested that we make something 
to make the table look pretty when we 
had the party, others wanted to make 
presents. Then they talked over what 


they could make without help from the 
teacher. 
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First they decorated paper plates, 
crayoning borders on them. A few children 
made doilies for the table, decorating 
them with original designs. 

Each child selected the materials he 
would need to make the present he had 
decided upon. There were doilies made 
from “‘surprise’’ cutting, butterfly baskets, 
some oblong and square baskets, imita- 
tion beaded bags with elaborate decora- 
tions fastened with collar buttons. 

After the presents were finished, the 
birthday child chose six children to help 
him fold the paper napkins and place them 
on the table with the plates for the party. 
Some of the fancy doilies were placed on the 
table as a center piece on which was placed 
a beautiful bouquet of flowers. 

Then the children chose partners, and, 
with Lloyd leading, went to the table. 
They sang ‘Happy birthday to you” and 
each child gave Lloyd the gift he had 
made for him, wishing him “Many happy 
birthdays.” Lloyd chose two children 
to help him serve the refreshments, and 
all had a happy time. 

Experiences gained through this play 
project: 

1. There was social codperation through 
it all. 

2. Each child expressed his birthday 
wish clearly, and Lloyd repeated his ‘“‘ thank 
you,”’ calling each child by name. 

3. There was experience in folding, cut- 
ting, pasting, and decorating his gift. 

4. Each child planned his gift, selected 
his materials and was dependent upon his 
own effort in making it. 

5. The children entered joyfully into the 
singing of the birthday song. 

6. Each child thought of some guod wish 
for Lloyd and expressed it. 


AnNA H. LITTELL. 




















From the Foreign Field 


Influence of the American Kindergarten in 
Czechoslovakia 


There are always times of special uplift 
and inspiration at the annual gatherings 
of the International Kindergarten Union. 
Frequently memories center around Dele- 
gates’ Day. 

In 1922, at the Louisville convention, 
two young women who were studying at 
the National Kindergarten and Elementary 
College were sent down from Chicago as 
delegates, one from Chile, the other from 
Czechoslovakia. Time will never efface 
from memory the inspiration and enthu- 
siasm which they brought to the conven- 
tion. To them life was beautiful and the 
future full of opportunity to serve the 
children of their native lands. 

The following delightfully quaint letter 
from Miss Bartuskova of Czechoslovakia 
has been received by the chairman of the 
Foreign Correspondence Committee: 


My dear Miss Brown: 

Please excuse my delay in sending the 
report about the work that we are doing 
in our kindergartens; I did not feel com- 
petent to say anything about our work 
without the other teachers who are working 
much harder than I am. They feel the 
need for the change in our kindergartens, 
but have not had the occasion to see the 
work done in the United States as I have. 

I know that we have five Bohemian and 
three German training schools for the 
teachers of our republic. Three of the 
Bohemian training schools are state schools; 
they are in connection with the schools 
for the training of the grammar school 
teachers. The other two are monastical. 
We used to have a great number of the 
monastical kindergartens; now, as it is 
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changing, the kindergartens are, in the 
greatest part, maintained by the com- 
munities, others by the factories for the 
children of the working women, and others 
by some private associations. But all 
the kindergartens are free; there is no 
tuition charged in either one. They still 
have the character of a shelter for the 
children of the busy mothers. The public 
opinion about the kindergarten is not 
very high, but that is all on account of 
the former system. 

The most important thing in our work 
is that the teachers are working and striv- 
ing to change the formal kindergarten of 


‘ the old system into a new, active and 


creative school. They try to give the 
child the freedom in the movement and 
in the expression; they instigate the 
child’s creativity and fancy. Of course 
everything is in the beginning and the 
work is very hard and slow because our 
republic is only five years old and much 
was to be done in those five years. 

Now something about the curriculum. 
The greatest emphasis is made on the 
physical culture. The physical exercises 
are divided on drills, representative plays, 
games and folk dances. We have a new 
apparatus for the physical exercises of 
the kindergarten children which is at the 
same time a play material. It is a set of 
wooden blocks of three different sizes. The 
smaller one is in the size of the regular build- 
ing brick, the other of two bricks, and the 
biggest one in the size of three bricks. 
Then comes a large block with leather on 
top and two bridges. The children build 
the bridges, the stairs, and walk or jump 
over. By fastening the bridges on each 
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side and putting a carpet over they get 
the slope where they shoot the casks and 
so on. I do not use these blocks and 
cannot sav how does it work. 

Our children are really very talented 
for drawing and painting, and the city 
children do wonderful pictures. In hand- 
work there was not very much done yet 
but at the present time there is a course 
of lectures, led by one of the artists, who 
shows the teachers how to make simple 
but typical Bohemian toys with the little 
children. There is also a course on physi- 
cal education and on dietetics. 

The very interesting thing in our kinder- 
gartens is the marionette show. I am 
sorry I cannot be more in touch with the 
teachers in Prague where all those strivings 
originate. At the meeting where I told 
them about your letter they were very 
much interested in the work done in your 
country and they wish to be in closer 
touch with you. They would like to 
have your outlines for the curriculum in 
your kindergartens, and some pictures of 
your children at work. They promised 
to prepare a full report with statistics 
and everything for the next year, and to 
send some children’s work or toys, what 
you might be interested in. 

My work here is a little bit different 
from the work I told you about in Louis- 
ville. I have a kindergarten in a little 
village and my children come from poor 
miners’ families: The children are not 
very prominent in either direction, but my 
school has many other advantages. We 
have a building just for ourselves. There 
is a very large, well lighted class room, a 
room and a kitchen for me, and the jani- 
tor’s lodging. We have a garden all 
around the house. The school is supported 
by the castle which the republic bought 
for the summer resort of our president. 
That makes the financial condition much 
better than in other schools. We do not 
have all the equipment we need but every 
year we get something new. I have had 
the freedom to supply the furniture and 
and the toys and I have the round folding 


tables and the little chairs. In other 
kindergartens they still use the benches 
We have also a whole set of the Patty Hill 
blocks and really [ am very proud that 
I have gained this play material. We 
use the colored wooden beads. 

After the vacation (we have the vaca- 
tion in January and February instead of 
in the summer) we get the wonderful new 
toys. We have six dolls and many dif- 
ferent animals on the wheels. They are 
wonderfully made and the children loye 
them. They are about a foot high and 
they move the hands and legs and can 
play wonderful stories. The stage is 
also large and beautiful. The children 
come alsoin the afternoons except Wednesday 
and Saturday and the afternoons we endow 
to the story telling and to the marionette 
shows. 

The children are very dear but they 
come very many. Before Christmas I 
used to have about fifty children every 
day. I am all alone but hope to get an 
assistant. I can do very little individual 
work with the fifty children. In the 
summer we spend the whole day in the 
garden. We even take the chairs and 
tables out of doors and have our lunch 
in the garden. 

I think you can make a picture about 
our work and be sure we are always ready 
to give you any information you would 
like to know and that we would be happy 
if we could help you in any way. We 
have a great wealth in our peasant art, 
in our folk dances and songs, and you 
might need some in your work. 

Please send my regards and gratitude 
to all the kindergartners at the conven- 
tion (Minneapolis) and my hearty wishes 
for the best success in the work that we 
all love so much. 

I remain yours sincerely, 


Marie V. BARTUSKOVA. 


(Note. I hope to have specimens of 
work from Czechoslovakia for the Los 
Angeles convention. Nellie E. Brown.) 




















News Items and Events of Interest 


Marked Kindergarten Progress in the Northwest 


The state of Washington reports inter- 
esting growth along kindergarten lines, 
especially since the Minneapolis meeting 
of the I. K. U., which was attended by 
Miss Margaret Eason, as a Washington 
representative. The State Kindergarten 
Association has joined the I. K. U. and its 
membership is increasing rapidly. An Ad- 
visory Board has been appointed, consist- 
ing of one member of the Educational 
Department of the University, two from 
normal schools, and a Seattle principal. 
Two kindergartners, Miss Harriet Robin- 
son and Miss Margaret Eason, have been 
speaking in the interests of the kinder- 
garten and the state association all over 
the state. The State Superintendent of 
Education is greatly interested and has 
' promised help. 

In writing of her experiences, Miss 
Eason says: “One could write an inter- 
esting book on some of the strange things 
we have found already under the name of 
kindergarten, for, I am sorry to say, we 
have far too much work herein private homes 
and churches during week days, carried on 
by people who simply play a piano and 
love dear little children.”’ 


Miss Nellie C. Casebere, of Portland, 
Ore., who also attended the Minreapolis 
meeting, tells of pioneer work in her state. 
She began by organizing a little group of 
eight kindergartners in Portland, which 
affliated with the I. K. U. Then, as 
state kindergarten chairman for the Parent- 
Teacher Association, she was able to 
create an interest and secure organization 
in other parts of the state. She says: 

“It seemed slow and often discouraging 
and the kindergarten teachers were skepti- 
cal about the work and afraid to help for 


fear of the disapproval of authorities above 
us. This fall they are beginning to want 
to be recognized and so it may work out 
in time. The hardest part was that work- 
ing alone at first, against disapproval. 
But here and there we found leaders at 
conventions, at schools where talks were 
given, and through correspondence. 

“At the recent State Parent-Teacher 
Association convention the president’s re- 
port showed good organization and work 
for the Kindergarten Bill. But there is 
opposition also. I went to the convention 
at one hour’s notice and gave two extem- 
poraneous speeches, also had conferences 
and an exhibit of kindergarten work. I 
have made three exhibits which are in 
circulation throughout the state, at state 
and county fairs, etc. 

“During Education Week we had a 
window in one of the large stores repre- 
senting as nearly as possible a modern 
kindergarten room, with enlarged floor 
blocks showing a project my children were 
working out, clay dishes, doll corner, 
children working at easel and wearing 
aprons made by them. Placards, but only 
a few, were used. 

“We are, of course, using the press and 
working with other organizations and 
legislators.” 


Miss Eason for Washington, and Miss 
Casebere for Oregon, have been serving as 
State Chairmen under the I. K. U. Com- 
mittee on Kindergarten Extension, and 
both report that this close touch with the 
I. K. U. has proved most helpful in creating 
kindergarten interest and in starting pioneer 
work for extension of the kindergarten 
throughout their states. 
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State Meeting in Connecticut 


The second annual meeting of the Con- 
necticut State Kindergarten Association 
was held in Hartford, November 15th, 
with Miss Fannie A. Smith of Bridgeport 
presiding. About fifty members attended. 
The aims of the association are: To bring 
into active coéperation all the kinder- 
garten interests of the state; to promote 
the establishment of kindergartens; to 
provide for the adoption of the kinder- 
garten as an integral part of public school 
education; to elevate the standard of the 
professional training of the kindergartner; 
to codperate with the educational agencies 
of the state and with the Bureau of Educa- 
tion; and to affiliate with the International 
Kindergarten Union. 

The address of the day was made by 
Miss Mary G. Waite, Kindergarten 
Specialist of the U. S. Bureau of Education, 
who spoke on the work of kindergarten 
organization in other states. She said 
that Connecticuts had a very good law 
and that she hoped to hear in the future 
that a kindergarten was available to 


every child in the state. She gave many 
helpful suggestions. 

Miss Smith gave an account of the 
I. K. U. meeting in Minneapolis, and 
reports of local work were given by the 
following members: Miss Caroline Gilli- 
land, Bristol; Miss Margaret Hughes, 
Bridgeport; Miss Martha Wilson, Hartford; 
Miss Ella Washburn, South Manchester; 
Mrs. Harriet Barnes, Meriden; Miss Mil- 
dred Peck, Middletown; Miss Ella Fallon, 
New Britain; Miss Julia Smith, New 
Haven; Miss Madeline Stanners, New 
London; Mrs. May Train, Norwalk; Miss 
Susie Whittlesey, Norwich; Miss Cora 
Crompton, Waterbury. 

Officers for the coming year were elected 
as follows: President, Miss Lolia Little- 
hales, New Britain; first vice-president, 
Miss Cora Crompton, Waterbury; second 
vice-president, Miss Katherine Langtry, 
New Haven; recording secretary, Miss 
Anne Burr Wilson, Hartford; correspond- 
ing secretary, Miss Helen Hutchinson; 
treasurer, Miss Melba Bailey, New Haven 


Active Work in Maine 


The Bangor, Maine, Kindergarten Club 
had the pleasure of entertaining Miss 
Lucy Wheelock this fall. A luncheon 
was given in her honor at the Penobscot 
Valley Country Club, after which she 
spoke to the kindergartners informally. 
In the evening she addressed a large 
gathering of parents and teachers, on 
Campaigning for Children. 

In October, the Bangor Club arranged 
another luncheon for the Maine State 
Kindergarten Association. Miss Mary 


Robinson, Dean of Girls, Bangor High 
School, gave a talk on The Making of a 
Kindergariner, and Miss Ruth Bristol of 
Teachers College, Detroit, spoke briefly on 
the growth of the teacher as well as the child. 

The Maine Association then held its 
annual business meeting and the following 
officers were elected: President, Miss 
Adelaide Mansur, Bangor; vice-president, 
Miss Henrietta Hanson, Augusta; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Miss Frances E. Long- 
fellow, Bangor. 


New State President for Iowa 


Miss Henrietta Harken was elected 
president of the Iowa Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation for this year, and will be the official 
delegate to the coming convention in Los 
Angeles. Miss Harken is now supervisor 
of kindergartens in Cedar Rapids. This is 


the first year that this city has had kinder- 
garten supervision. 

Miss Harken reports a profitable meeting 
of the Kindergarten Section of the Iowa 
State Teachers’ Association held this 
fall. 





The Reading Table 


The Beginnings of Art in the Public Schools' 


Another book has been added to the 
Series on Childhood Education. This one, 
as the subject tells us, deals with the 
young child’s art expression and how it 
should be met. 

In a clear, straightforward way Miss 
Mathias, the author shows how the child’s 
first aimless play with art materials is the 
beginning of art expression, and how that 
aimless play can be stimulated and guided 
to conscious art expression. She considers 
the “manipulative” stage important, as 
it gives the child a chance to understand 
his material and satisfies his desire to do 
something. The child must be helped to 
grow out of this period, however. He 
must begin to give meaning to his drawing 
if he is to develop. 

The ‘symbolic’ stage is perhaps the 


most important one for the little child, 
for it is at this time that he begins to ex- 


press ideas. There may be little relation 
between the idea and reality, but the im- 
portant thing is that the child is giving out 
an idea or expressing an emotion. Isn’t 
that the basis of art? 

If we are to develop the art instinct 
we must allow his expression free play. 
Never mind at first how the young child 
expresses the idea, the how will come later. 
After the child has developed the power 
of expressing ideas he must be led to 
express those ideas better. Here is the be- 
ginning of technique, here is the how fol- 
lowing the idea. 

This stage must be handled with skill 
and judgment. The technique, if given 
before the child feels the need for it, will 
hamper his expression. If it isn’t given 


1By Margaret E. Mathias, Published by 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


when he is dissatisfied with his work, it 
will retard his growth. The wise teacher 
knows when to say “How can you make 
this better?” 

The materials which are the best media 
for little children, the author thinks, are 
clay, wood, cloth and paint. With each 
material she takes the child through the 
three stages just discussed, showing how he 
will react to each medium. She shows the 
absurdity of making out an arbitrary out- 
line in art. What we must do is to give 
the child many experiences, and see that 
he grows in ideas and in power to express 
those ideas. 

The book is written with a sound peda- 
gogical background. The art growth of 
the child is judged from the standpoint of 
modern biology, psychology and sociology. 
One feels that the author is a lover of art 
and is striving to instill in the child not 
only the ability to love and appreciate 
beauty but to live it. Art is made practi- 
cal and not a theory only. 

The book takes up the discussion of 
materials, their care and preparation; 
the schoolroom, its equipment and arrange- 
ment of things in the room. Art principles 
are put to the test. For those who want 
help in understanding art principles, the 
last two chapters will be most valuable. 
An explanation of those principles and how 
the teacher can meet the demand of the 
child for better technique and composition 
is fully given. 

It is a book which supplies a need, as 
few books dealing with the art development 
of little children have been written with 
such a happy combination of psychology 
and art.—Lucy HARTWELL Piper, Pitts- 
burgh Training School for Teachers. 
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New Readers 


The Modern School Readers by Thompson 
and Wilson, published by Harr Wagner 
Publishing Company, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, also called the “Socialized School 
Series” contain “‘selections ef value in realiz- 
ing the social efficiency aims of modern edu- 
cation.” These books are very attractive 
in their make-up, both in type and quality 
of paper used. The stories in the Primer 
are concerned with highway problems, 
engines, cars and automobiles, a valuable 
contribution to early reading material. 
The stories in Book I deal with activities 
of child life, sources of food and the pets 
and animals which Bob, the hero of the 
story, meets in his daily life. 

Through Storyland to Healthland, A 
Health Reader for Primary Grades by 
Esther Zucker, Lillian Rabell, and Ger- 
trude Katz is published by Noble & Noble 
of New York. The illustrations are ex- 
tremely attractive and the makeup of the 
book is good. The principles of hygiene 
are attractively presented in story form. 


The Happyland Reader by Burgess pre- 
sents some of our old folk tales in a most 
attractive manner. The first book deals 
with many of the prime favorites of child- 
hood. Book II called the Storyland Reader 
is divided into the months of the year with 
appropriate stories for each month. Neva 
S. Burgess is the author of this series. 
Both these books are published by Noble 
& Noble of New York. The Primer is 
happily introduced by that sponsor of all 
good things for children, Dr. Dewey of 
Columbia University. 

The Fairyland Reader, New Fairy Stories 
of all Nations, by Edgar Dubbs Shimer, 
published by Noble and Noble, contains 
a long list of delightful stories from the 
English, Chinese, Irish, Russian, East 
Indian, Hungarian, German, French, 
Scotch, Egyptian, Scandinavian, Spanish 
and Danish folklore. Both series, the 
Storyland and the Fairyland Readers are 
charmingly illustrated by Lucy Fitch 
Perkins—-FioreENceE C. Fox, Assistant 
Specialist in City Schools. 


Other Books and Educational Topics 
By GERTRUDE MAYNARD 


The Here and Now Readers 


The Here and Now Primer, foliowing 
closely upon the Here and Now Story Book, 
is original and disturbing. Is it possible 
that our wonderful new readers, with their 
well chosen literary matter, their polished 
technique and their charming pictures 
are still beside the mark? Now comes a 
reader without pictures or color. We 


find instead an oblong page running what 
might be called the wrong way, with a 
group of short sentences surrounded with 
a white margin so generous that the 


children will certainly be inspired to make 
pictures thereon. In fact the author in- 
vites them to do so. For sensory appeal 
and suggestion of action, the vocabulary 
is unique. It should be of great interest 
to the city child, and at the same time it 
has, to our mind, a literary appeal not 
found in any other reader. The introduc- 
tion is of absorbing interest. It will, no 
doubt, be pondered more by those working 
on theliterary problem than the actual read- 
ing problem, for the average primary teacher 











OTHER BOOKS 


is so highly trained in the direction of 
mechanics that she will probably walk 
therein for some time to come. The 
author opens fire immediately :— 

“Most readers are written with an eye 
on the books that the children will read 
later on. The vocabularies are built on 
Thorndike’s Word Book and similar studies 
which tell what words have been most 
used in stories written for older children. 
That is, readers are regarded solely as 
preparation for something a child may 
eventually understand and enjoy. The 
“readers” in the Here and Now Series are 
written with an eye on the present, on the 
language which the children are using 
freely when they begin to read. The 
vocabulary is built on lists made from con- 
versations among six-year-old children and 
from stories told by them. That is, these 
readers are regarded as a continuation of 
a language experience, as something which 
a child may immediately understand and 
enjoy.” 

The author reminds us that children 
use in conversation such words as “dock,” 
“baggage,”’ “‘sidewalk”’ or “grunt,’””—words 
not found in the accepted early lists, while 
a word like ‘marquis,’ “king,” “condi- 
tion’”’ or “‘service’’ is included quite early 
in the word book. In other words, our 
reading systems tend to foster two sets of 
words,—a vocabulary for everyday con- 
versation and one for literature. 
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She approves of repetition and pattern 
phrases and uses these devices as freely 
as other writers of primers. She says: 

“T have used much repetition, but I 
have avoided repetition for repetition’s 
sake. That is, I have tried to choose sub- 
jects which had natural patterns in which 
repetition was inherent. I have 
intended to talk about things and situations 
whose intrinsic qualities are intensified by 
repetition. I think it is the 
only way a child over four or five can en- 
dure the amount of repetition which, from 
the point of view of technique, 
it is desirable to have in a primer.” 

She uses vivid sense and motor words, 
avoids what she calls ‘smear’? words— 
words covering a wide variety of meanings 
and therefore capable of being worked 
hard. Instead of “go” “eat,” “pretty,” 
we find “‘tickle,’’ “prickly,’’ bumble bees” 
and “boom.” Small connection words 
are practically omitted. 

The entire argument of the preface is 
most interesting and stimulating. Ele- 
mentary education will never become crys- 
tallized while we have with us a few original 
thinkers who are willing to sit at the feet 
of the children. Personally we are thrilled 
by the Here and Now Primer, and would 
love to draw a few pictures on its virgin 
margins, to illustrate our thrills. (The 
Here and Now Primer by Lucy Sprague 
Mitchell. E. P. Dutton.) 


Reading for the Parents 


The time has come when parents must 
read. A few years ago there was almost 
nothing on the book shelves regarding the 
pre-school child save publications dealing en- 
tirely with the physical. Lately the emphasis 
has shifted to habit formation, and with 
the entrance of mental hygiene the problem 
of the very young child is put where it 
rightfully belongs—into the hands of the 
parents. Kindergartners and lower grade 
teachers, however well informed, however 


devoted, cannot assume the whole responsi- 
bility for the children under their care who 
are handicapped with all sorts of mental 
and moral errors. The pioneer work in 
that mysterious realm, the innermost mind 
and heart of the little child, must be done 
at home, if we are to reap the full benefit 
of the studies made by experts. 

A little volume entitled Mental Training 
For The Pre-School Child is written so 
simply and so sensibly that it would seem 
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that any parent, with the minimum of 
intellectual equipment, would welcome it. 
Like all mental hygiene books, its basisis 
purely medical, but the frank discussion 
of the innumerable problems besetting any 
parent, condensed so that every word is 
valuable, would seem to well supplement 
other aids that have been offered the home. 

The peculiar service which such a book 
renders is that it offers an impersonal basis 
upon which to discuss children’s faults. 
Mothers are generally very sensitive about 
their children’s faults, even though they 
put on a brave face. They are not 
specially given to analysis or even to 
ordinary penetration in moral or mental 
training. They work blindly, and often, 
it must be confessed, successfully, from 
that wonderful reservoir of wisdom known 
as mother love, but they sometimes sorely 
need a cool, kindly professional adviser. 
And there are mothers quite deficient in 


real mother love. So this little book, and 
others of its kind, should have its place in 
the educational problem, mediating be- 
tween the home and the outside world, 
until the parents realize that their problem 
is not peculiar to themselves, but falls into 
a class already carefully considered, whether 
it be a question of diet, punishment, amuse- 
ment or intelligence. There are many 
illustrations of diagnosis and remedy taken 
from real life, a literary device helpful to 
readers more interested in practice than in 
theory, and the entire tone of the book 
dignifies the problem of early home train- 
ing so that the smallest issue takes on 
importance. 

The teacher may read such a book with 
interest, but it is the parent who must 
make it vital. (Mental Training for the 
Pre-School Child by Lilien J. Martin and 
Clare de Gruchy. Harr Wagner Publish- 
ing Co. San Francisco, California.) 


. The Child in the Suite 


In the Child-Welfare Magazine “our Miss 
Wheelock” writes under the above title with 
her usual grace and insight. She contrasts 
Pater’s The Child in the House with the 
conditions of modern city life. 

“All modern conveniences! Mirrors in 
the elevators for those who must use a 
vanity bag before issuing forth; a disap- 
pearing bed that the small space may be 
available for entertaining; a breakfast 
alcove fitted for two. But where are the 
children? No playroom, no living room, 
no piazza, no front door step to sit upon 
and see the horses, cars, and carts go by, 
no yard with swings, no garden beds, no 
trees, no play space. ener 

She goes on to recount the precious 


memories which many can recall of “loved 
rooms, nooks, attics and orchards. 

The love of home, one of the strongest in- 
stincts within us, what is it but a love of 
familiar faces set in familiar places. 

Who can tell the strength of that love to 
bind the man or woman to things innocent, 
lovely, and of good repute?” One may go 
far into strange lands and into moral 
wildernesses but there is hope for one who 
can say, “I will arise and go to my father’s 
house.”” America has in the White House 
an example of the best type of our home 
and family life, because our President 
believes in his own exhortation when he 
says, ‘“‘Look well to the hearthstone, there- 
in all hope for America lies.” 


Parent-Teacher Associations 


Some time ago, Mrs. Cornelia Cannon 
wrote an article in the Aflantic entitled 
The Dissociated School. It still talks. Her 
thoughtful observations of the working 


out of our democracy, tinged with pessi- 
mism, but nobly constructive, have at- 
tracted the attention of many of us. Her 
logic is so convincing that her readers are 
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obliged to face the problem as she sees it 
and ponder its solution—a task she leaves 
largely to them. 

Speaking of the relation of parents to 
the public school problem, she says in 
part: 

“To many parents school represents a 
welcome relief from the supervision of the 
children and an opportunity to shift the 
burden of their education upon the con- 
stituted authorities. Most of the educa- 
tion of early generations rested upon the 
parents. ... Now that so much 
of this work has been taken over by the 
community, and education is not merely 
available to the qualified and the desirous 
but compulsory for all, the parent readily 
relinquishes the responsibility, and some 
hardly follow the child in imagination to 
the school door. The child, the parent, 
and the community suffer alike from the 
attitude, and a new wave of effort is started 
to bring the parent back into the educa- 
tional responsibility, which means so much 
in the successful working of the public 
school system. 

“The parents occupy a strategic posi- 
tion. They vote for the laws which made 
education compulsory; they pay the taxes 
which make the schools possible; and 
through the children which they bring into 
the world, they supply the raw material 
upon which the processes of education 
may work. “Tndividual school 
officials have at times suspected or resented 
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parental interference, but the majority 
welcome any contact that can be achieved 
between themselves and the parents. The 
association designed to accomplish this 
desirable end, and one of the most impor- 
tant and significant organizations in the 
country today, is the Parent-Teacher 
Association, which has branches in every 
state of the Union. . The school’s 
efforts to train children in self education 
which can go on after years of school at- 
tendance are over, require participation 
on the parent’s part, and that participa- 
tion cannot be given without an acquain- 
tance with the teacher’s purposes. Parents 
have much to learn of child nature and the 
atmosphere most favorable to the develop- 
ment of the civic virtues in our children 
from our school authorities. We are, after 
all, amateurs at the job. The mere fact 
of bringing children into the world does not 
endow us automatically with the ability 
to bring them up wisely, and here at our 
very doors are these students of children 
and experts trained to deal intelligently 
with them whose wisdom is available for 
the asking. The co-partner- 
ship between the parent and the school 
is not only a natural accompaniment of 
the child’s education, but an essential part 
of the adult’s education. The school is 
not alone the place to train the child, but 
to develop, through the threefold rela- 
tion of teacher, child and parent, a true 
community sense.” 


Humane Education 


It has always seemed a pity that Humane 
Education should have been for so many 
years in the hands of welfare or philan- 
thropic workers, with only occasional aid 
from educational experts. There is probably 
no subject under the sun to which children 
are more responsive. The poorest, clumsiest 
presentation of it arouses interest. It is 
closely related to the home, to industry, 
to nature and to the emotional life of the 


child. It has untold possibilities for charac- 
ter development. 

It is gratifying to learn that at the Max- 
well Training School for Teachers the sub- 
ject has been assigned in the practice depart- 
ment as a “Project.” A report in the 
Christian Science Monitor adds:— 

“Humanitarians, noting the incidental 
consideration accorded humaneness in the 
schools, have prepared leaflets on the care 
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and treatment of pets, listed topics for 
composition and compiled little reading 
lists. This was a step in the right direction, 
but being taken by humanitarians and not 
by trained educators it did not provide the 
teacher with devices and materials, and 
often imposed upon her the task of searching 
for books and stories in the libraries. So 
the leaflets, being only leaflets, have often 
been dropped into a convenient waste 
basket.” 

“Humane education to win permanent 
and practical consideration should be lifted 
above the leaflet stage. It should be pre- 
sented to the teaching world by educators. 
Realizing this, the Maxwell Training School 
for Teachers and the American Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals have 
entered into a humane partnership. 


” 


They have issued a scries of booklets 
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adapted to continuous class instruction 
covering a period of eight years. The 
choice of material shows at once a turn for 
the better. The titles are,—First year, 
Kindness to All Pets, second year, The Toad 
in the Garden, third year, The Care and 
Treatment of the Cat. The series ends with 
The Performing Animals and Trapping. 

It is a question of all this coming a bit too 
late. The horse is disappearing from the 
streets, back yards are vanishing, pets are 
almost taboo in the average apartment. 
But we still have the country child and this 
intensive treatment of the subject, versus 
the diffuse way in which it has hitherto 
been handled, will surely do great good. 

The American Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, Madison Ave. and 
26th St., New York City, will, on request, 
forward copies of these booklets in limited 
numbers, free of charge. 


New Publications Received 


Picture-Story Reading Lessons. By Nua 
B. SmitH, under the direction of Stuart 
A. Courtis. World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

A most fascinating collection of material 
is included in the envelope designated as 
Series I of the Picture-Story Reading 
Lessons. It is intended for the use of 
entering first grade children, who have 
had no instruction in reading, and the 
material is so arranged that the child 
really teaches himself to read. He is pre- 
sented with the interesting activity of 
building pictures, and in order to do it he 
must learn to read printed directions. 
The method is based upon the project 
principle, and allows pupils to. progress 
individually. 

The work of Mr. Courtis in Detroit is so 
widely known that the application of his 
principles to the teaching of reading will 
be of great interest to educators and 


teachers. First days of school for timid 
children would be revolutionized by this 
attractive method. 


New Stories to Tell to Children. By Sara 
Cone Bryant. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

The eighteen stories by this popular 
author of stories for children are all “stories 
you never have heard,” and furnish a de- 
lightful new group for mothers and teachers 
to tell to their chiJdren. 


Bovs’ Own Arithmetic. By RayMonD 
WEEKs. Illustrated by Usabal. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. 

Instead of being a school textbook, as 
its name might indicate, this book is in- 
tended to amuse all the family at home. 
It presents all sorts of amusing and absurd 
situations in which there is some ques- 
tion of numbers to be solved. 











